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I am sometimes inclined to think that the study of language— 
— noble mother-tongue— might be made 


especially of our own noble mother-tongue — might be made 
more interesting, more real to pupils and students, if those 
who teach it grasped more fully the central fact that a 
language is a living organism, and that its vital processes 
resemble those which are constantly presented to the obser- 
vation of the student of natural phenomena. A language 
grows by accretion, by development in some special direction 
like a tree putting forth a fresh branch, or by absorption or 
adoption from the vocabulary of other tongues. Simulta- 
neously with the process of growth or development, there is 
continually going on decay and removal. Here a word or 
phrase is sloughed off, so to speak ; there is shed a whole 
group of words or terms rendered obsolete by the advance of 

=:; by “ nsin personal and in national habits and 
customs, and by a variety of other causes. 
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nol only the\ev to°!pt eVer l ? °' ng 0n ’ and that word-history is 
touches and illuminated °^’ bUt als ° often at man y points 
Colendge k "° W ' edge ° f the varied kinds. 

mi ght sometimes be learned 7°^ ^ nowled §‘ e of more value 
from the history of a campaign 0 ™ ^ hiSt ° ry ° f a WOrd than 

Change takes many forms g , 

out and new words beino- in ° n ^ are some words dying 

words are continually undergo, W s ° r develo P e d, but many 

In some oases the meanhur i. Chan S e of meaning, 
more • ‘leaning b ernm . c ° 
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tj:z: z\° % 

about books. I have latet td " ‘ S °" e wh ° writes 

nroress W« cn i r stln ^ exa mple of the widening 

and ntb.r P f "° W ° ran S e mar 'nalade, and of lemon 
and other marmalades with no consciousness of absurdity. 

Yet to say orange marmalade is really as absurd as to speak 

o re -currant apple pie. Marmalade comes from “marmelo,” 

Portuguese for quince, and is simply quince jam or preserve. 

It was known under other names in the 15th century, but 

a.s marmalade it was presented to Henry VIII., who promptly, 

like Oliver 1 wist, asked for more, and from that time, i.e., 

early in the 16th century, until near the middle of the 18th, 

no one understood by marmalade anything save a confection 

or conserve of quince pulp with sugar. A cookery book of 

1736 has receipts for quince marmalade, which seems to 

imply that other kinds of marmalade could be made ; and 

in another old “ Collection of Receipts in Cookery, Physick 

and Surgery,” on my own shelves, the 7th edition of which is 

dated 1759, I find receipts for making marmalade of oranges, 

quinces, apricots, and orange-flowers, which proves that the 

wider application of the name was then fully established. 

It is by no means possible in all or even in most cases to 

account for the fate which befalls words and phrases. The 

fate of many, as of some books, seems to have been the sport 

of 

“That shrewd and knavish sprite, 

Call’d Robin Goodfellow,” 

or some other irresponsible elf. 

The history of a word is often singularly like that of a 
human being. Some words rise from a very lowly origin in 
the slums of slang to respectability and general use an 
acceptance; others, entering the language under muc more 
favourable conditions, fall by mischance or neg ect into 
use, and drag out a maimed existence in provincia or 1a e ^ 


uac, ctuu urctt» UUl d manuw *. 

forms. In worse case even than the latter are t ose w 
which, having been for many years, perhaps for centime , 
ordinary use by the best writers, gradually sink into disrepute 
and being heard only in colloquial or vulgar anguag 
last resting-place in the pages of a slang dictionary 
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nf this paper is to give and illustrate a 
The main P^P 0 ]ast kind 0 f word-history ; but before 

doTngTuhould like .o mention one or two instances of the 

contrary— the upward process. 

First two words which began life in the slums of slang are 
“ neck tie ” and “ derrick.” Neck-tie is now an innocent and 
useful word enough, but originally was a purely cant term, 
ominously associated in the early part of the last century with 
the gallows on Tyburn hill. “ Derrick ” is now in perfectly 
reputable use as the name of the hoisting machine, the 
crane-like apparatus familiar on wharves and elsewhere ; but 
its origin was somewhat ghastly, like that of “ neck-tie.” 
The public hangman at the beginning of the 17th century 
was a man named Derrick. This name, as in so many other 
cases, was turned into a verb. William Kemp, an Elizabethan 
actor and writer, speaks of a rascal who would “ derrick his 
dad.” As the next step in its development, the word became, 
first, a general name, like Calcraft or Ketch, for an execu- 
tioner, and then a synonym for the gallows itself. Dekker 
writes of dancing “Derrick’s dance in a hempen halter.” 
from this gallows use we get the name of the lifting or 
hoisting machine now known all over the world as a “derrick.” 
Again, Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson when engaged in 
e compi at.on of his epoch-making “Dictionary.” rejected 

c«u.7 fi „ f ° n " “ ° PP0Sed “ barbarism because he 

" humiliating” 31 * 1 0rlt ^ u ’ anc * when Boswell proposed 
that it was in crT * ^ W ° rd ’ the doctor > while admitting 
good English. xa* 0 " ^ Said that: he did not know it to be 
the claims of either , n0W . ada y s would think of questioning 
regarded as goTd iLlT “ civilization ” to be 

hke experience. a. •' ^ Iany other words have had a 

collection of “barbarous word!? C ° mp ' ler of l6 5« gave a 

or not at all used,” and am * are adv * sed to be cautiously 
the now familiar words SUC ^ barbarisms are included 

geli f Ini6 44 ,“co,u , ras^’ graP ^ h >. bibliography, and evan- 
word, and was held up to scnr^ ridiculed a s a new-fangled 

coinages as “shallow invention 11 f, mon £ a number of other new 

a « d “unnatural.” B u[ S’ “f dI y fancies,” “ridiculous” 

unre^ ° the ° ther c °ntemne(^ St ^ d its g round * while 

unregretted death. More famdfa W ° rdS died a " early and 

arnihar instances of progress in use 
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are “ cab ” and “ bat.” “ Bat ” in the sense of one who bats 
at cricket so-and-so, we say, is a good bat— is generally 
accepted as a perfectly admissible word . But it was origin ally 
a colloquialism— a convenient abbreviation of batter, which 
is now seldom heard. Older than either is “ batsman,” which 
is still used by conscientious scribes. “ Cab ” is a clearer 
case. Seventy or eighty years ago, when the cabriolet first 
appeared in London streets, in succession to the old hackney- 
coaches, the contracted name of “cab” was slang, and nothing 
else. The word was unknown in polite speech. But this was 
soon changed. Cabriolet was altogether too fine and long 
for every-day use, and “ cab ” holds the field now as a word of 
unchallenged respectability. “’Bus” is in an intermediate 
state ; but it is quite possible that in time to come “omnibus” 
may be as extinct as “ cabriolet.” One can only devoutly 
hope that such abominations as “bike” and “trike” may 
not similarly fight their way into the recognized vocabulary. 

I will give only one more instance of upward progress, and 
that is the interesting word “honeymoon” — a word which no 
one now fears to use. In one of our earliest dictionaries, 
Richard Huloet’s Abcedanum , published in 1552, there is the 
following quaint definition of honeymoon. “A terme pro- 
verbially applied to such as be newe married, whiche wvll 
not fall out at the fyrste, but th’one loveth the other at the 
beginnynge exceedyngly ; the likely hode of theyr exceadynge 
love appearing to aswage, ye which time the vulgar people cal 
the honymone.” A cynical observer might remark with some 
satisfaction the unanimity with which authorities appear to 
limit the - exceadynge love" to one short month 
period they expect to find a slight flavour of bitterness 
entering into the matrimonial bliss. But, despite the cynical 
observer, authorities sometimes err, proverbs are not W any 

means invariably trustworthy guides, and event - 

has been known to be prolonged through a sertes of years, 

even through a life-time. B “* tb 7j”hVhistory of which the 
I turn now to words and phrases novation as it 

more common process of ^gener; P the words and 
may be called, has taken place. ar e many words 

phrases which have seen better ( ays^ English, have 

which having once been star, ^ar ^ ^ use , but still 


slipped from one cause or 
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retain a certain vogue either as provincialisms or as members 
of the great body of slang and colloquial expressions. These 
are the words which have become completely degenerate. 
Another section consists of those terms which have developed 
a downward tendency, but whose fate is not yet fixed. These 
are the words and phrases which are so often used colloquially 
and loosely in a non-natural sense, in a depraved extension 
and widening of their proper significations. Changes of this 
kind have always been taking place in the spoken language 
but it is only in comparatively recent times that, owing 
chiefly to the hasty writing of journalists and slovenly book- 
makers, such depravation has proceeded at an accelerated 
pace, and has largely affected our written English. The 
loose construction, the twisted or inverted meaning, the slangy 
word or phrase crops up in current talk, no one knows how • 
it soon appears in print in hasty article, smart leader, or in 
slipshod fiction, and forthwith it is transferred to the columns 
ofthelatest thing in the way of big dictionaries. If after 
this it is challenged, reference is made to the latest dictionary • 

coinage or - ew attributi °"- a - d ' 
o/S ;rc s e a c r : re °L c s ;r tr from sheer ig — 

the other day in a Crovdnn ’ ^ r W&S a ° advertlse ™ent 

take the entire charge of & P er son to 

intended is plain enluX X° ' ^ children ” What was 
lamentable. I n a r J’ Ut S u Uch misuse of “ elderly ” is 

was allowed to describe somT ° f the S * here a writer 
thing may be nearly u nique u as “rather unique.” A 
uniqueness I do not under'sta i tbe ^ e can degrees in 
speakers, who should know ben ' 0ccasionall y writers and 
with the language, j Ust to to ’ *** tempted to P^y tricks 

th^b m0mentar y ^ect. The la^ S °m 6 SmaU point > or make 
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the author plays strange tricks with word’s. XTp/afe ius! 
to g,ve one instance, of the Mauser bullets from the SplS 
rifles “ sneering over the heads of the American firing Itae 
What that may mean I do not know. g 


Loose and inaccurate use of words in ordinary speech is so 
common that it ,s hardly necessary to give examples. The 
depraved application of such words as “awful” and “awfully” 

are almost elbowing the legitimate meanings out of countenance 

and out of use. To use « awful ’* in its proper sense is to lay 
oneself open, if not to misapprehension, at least to bad puns 
and foolish jests. What, for instance, would modern slangy 
talkers and depravers of words make of Keats’s line in 


“ Isabel ’’ : — 


“His heart beat awfully against his side!” 


But by-and-by, no doubt, “awfully” will be out of date, and 
some other absurdity will take its place. Ladies of the last 
century used “ vastly ” in much the same way. Plays and 
pictures, shows and dresses, were all “vastly” fine. “Purely” 
was similarly used. You will remember Austin Dobson’s 
charming picture of Madam Placid, “ a Gentlewoman of 
the Old School”:— 

“ Her art was sampler-work design, 

Fireworks for her were ‘ vastly fine.’ 

Her luxury was elder-wine — 

She loved that ‘ purely.’ ” 


But “ vastly ” and “ purely ” have both gone to the limbo to 
which we may hope “ awfully ’ will also be relegated. 

There are some poor words which have become so familiar 
to newspaper readers in their depraved significations, that 
they are now hardly noticed. Ihe verb “transpire is the 
best known of these. In sensational descriptions of great 
disasters, again, we too often read of a “holocaust of victims 
in cases where fire has had no share whatever in . 
catastrophe described. But I need not labour this P°* 
Such depravation of words seems to be inevitably associated 

with the history of language. 
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a •„ thprr are unaccountable fashions in the use of 
certfin words: and one poor term is pressed to do the work 
“Talf-a-doren. Of late years "distinctly has been much 
run upon. The criticsays that the characterisation in so-and- 
so's new novel is “distinctly" good; while the writer of 
market news in a trade journal asserts that pig-iron i s 
“distinctly” quiet. “Appreciate” and “appreciation”— 
especially in terms of literary criticism — “smart,” and some 
others have been much overworked. This tendency to drag 
a word from its own uses and by constant application to 
anything and everything to make it a mere meaningless 
verbal label is no new thing. A writer in the British 
Magazine , of 1763, complains of the then abuse of the word 
“rotation.” “In short,” he says, “nothing is done now but 
by rotation. At the card-playing routs, instead of cutting in 
to a party of whist, they play the rubbers by rotation ; a fine 
lady returns her visits by rotation ; and the parson of our 
parish declared yesterday that preaching every week was 
hard duty, and therefore he, his curate, the lecturer, and now 

and then a friend, would for the future preach by rotation 

An oyster- woman t’other night, at the corner of White Fryars, 
being pressed by two or three customers at once, who were 
each in a hurry to be served first, very politely desired them 
o ave patience, and she would serve them all in rotation. 

about 0 , ir l eC0 T nClUdeS '“ here i s such a rout at present 

got into J ? lhat , 1 am . quite sick of i<. and I hope, as it has 
got into such very low hands, it will soon be out of fashion." 


(Jo be continued j 


HISTORIC LONDON: 

IIS TEACHING FOR THE CHILD* 

By D. l. Maguire, L.L.A.. 

We want to look at the matter from the child's standpoint, 
and consider how it can be adapted to a child's unde,: 
standing, and therefore I must ask my readers to bear with 
me if I write very simply, and of things with which they are 
already well acquainted. 

Let us think out the question : has this great city of ours— 
have its stones, its ancient landmarks— any message for the 
children, carried down through the long ages? And if, 
through want of appreciation, or through ignorance, which 
is generally the cause of that want, they miss that message, 
will it make any difference to them r Will they be the poorer 
for it in heart, in mind, and in character r In the past year 
we have seen a great revival of patriotism and loyalty; we 
have learnt the meaning of the word “ citizenship,” and we 
know how the children have shared in the enthusiasm. 

It seems to me that just now is the best of times for leading 
them to take an intelligent interest in their own city and its 
history. The means for this are ready at hand ; an ordinary 
walk through some of the oldest parts of London will be the 
object lesson ; and I have thought that it would be most 
helpful for our purpose to imagine such a walk, with the 
accompanying plan of old London to help us. Now, suppose 
we have promised this walk to a child, say, of 10 or i_, of 
course a certain amount of preparation beforehand will make 
all the difference; but I think a very little will be enough. 
Not long ago, during a history lesson, a little girl said to me, 
“ I don’t like going to see old churches like Westminster 
Abbey— they’re so dry.” However, when we had talked over 

our lesson (the reign of William the Conqueror), and some of 

the characters of that period began to seeni rea ° vv ’here 
admitted, “I think I would like to see ie p 

Lanfranc lived.” , . - cfowincr 

We want to awaken an interest in the su jec e 
First, let us help the child topicture m himself ve y __^ 

* Read before thTM^hBranch of the P.N.t.O. 


